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Survey use of test results is important in 
evaluating a class, school, or system, but it is 
the classroom use of test results wherein 

the quality of education lies. To know each 

child and adapt the educational program to meet 
his needs is a basic responsibility. For 

schools using CAL-CARDS, the IBM card-size 
answer form, advanced data processing 
techniques provide a new and meaningful report 
of achievement test results: the Right Response 
Record. The illustration will demonstrate 

how easily the strengths and weaknesses of. 
class members are read from the Record for 
remedial purposes in the classroom. The 
diagnostic groupings of the test are listed across 
the top in the form of column headings, and 

the user simply notes whether or not a symbol 
has been printed in the column below, opposite 
each student’s name. The names are printed 

on the sheet, in order, from highest to lowest 
score. The class as a whole forms an easily read 
“pattern,” with columns of correctly answered 
items standing out from the relatively empty 
columns of items that have not been tried or 
have been incorrectly answered. For details, 
write to... 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
Del Monte Research Park, Monterey, Calif. 
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Gditings 


comments on decision making 
guide to December issue 





Developing the Will 


A student in need of assistance will frequently come to the counselor asking, 
“What should I do?” 

Most counselors and authorities in the field would frown on supplying a 
direct answer to this question. That the counselee should be assisted in making 
his own decisions is generally agreed. 

The assistance that the counselor renders in decision making, however, extends 
in scope beyond any one problem. It is rather a matter of teaching the counselee 
to structure his decisions, to analyze his own problems and eventually to solve 
them independently. 

Inability to reach a decision sometimes results from lack of a clear under- 
standing of the alternatives. The counselor can then help to establish these 
alternatives in light of their probable consequences. This, clearly, is an educa- 
tional service, a part of the school’s function of training the human intellect. 

In another instance, however, a counselee might clearly understand the 
possible alternatives and yet be unable to make his choice. In this case the 
counselor is called upon to assist in the development of the human will. 

For the good of the individual such development must equip him to choose 
the best alternative even in the face of extreme difficulty. This is the faculty 
popularly known as will power. 

Obstacles to this ability are lack of reflection, overeagerness, indifference and 
fear of failure. 

Lack of reflection can lead to many serious errors in decision. Young people, 
particularly, are inclined to follow the impulse of the moment, to yield to 
passion, to act merely out of routine. This tendency often leads to unhappiness 
and dissatisfaction with the course of action elected. Teen-age marriage is one 
decision of this type that results in frequent failure. 

Similarly one who is overeager may choose a course of action that is too 
rigorous for his own welfare. Resulting mental and physical strain may make 
it impossible to carry through his resolutions. Often the overeager person must 
be trained to moderate his enthusiasm. The extreme optimism that character- 
izes the ambitions of youth make this danger particularly imminent. 

At the opposite extreme is the person who, lacking moral stamina, is unusually 
inclined toward sloth or indecision. Such a person must learn to strengthen 
his conviction and to build up his energy. 
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An increase of confidence is necessary for one who is excessively fearful of 
failure. Repeated frustration in attempts to carry through earlier decisions that 
have perhaps been imprudent will often lead to such fear. The client must 
then be reassured that he can succeed if his choice is wise, regardless of the 
obstacles that present themselves. 


The will, in summary, must be trained to act with decision, firmness and 
constancy. The client must be able to make his choice without undue deliber- 
ation once the nature of the problem is clearly seen. The decision must be made 
firmly, in terms not of “I should like” or “I wish,” but “I will.” Such resolution 
is essential if the decision is to be carried through. 


Between Our Covers 


As our feature in this issue we present an article by Stanton and Emma 
Plattor that exemplifies the style of writing desired as part of our attempt to 
make our journal more readable. “Let’s Evaluate Our Guidance Programs” 
(p. 51) offers some valuable ideas for anyone who is trying to assess the 
effectiveness either of a school’s guidance efforts or of a program of counselor 
training. 

The counselor’s role in helping the emotionally disturbed is discussed by 
Dr. William A. Rubinfeld. The author takes a look at some of the literature 
on this subject and suggests several practical means for the counselor to co- 
operate with other professional personnel. 

Practical suggestions are also highlighted in the article by William Hopke on 
how to bring guidance closer to the classroom teacher. Every counselor who 
is aware of the need for the team guidance approach within the school should 
inspect the plan outlined by Dr. Hopke. 


This issue’s “Hints for Counselors” department contains additional material 
on getting teacher cooperation. Dr. Carrie R. Losi presents some ideas on 
acquainting teachers with community resources. Use of the homeroom period 
as a group guidance opportunity may be improved by a technique such as that 
offered by Stephen B. McIntosh. A hint from Daniel R. O’Loughlin concerns 
giving the student a better understanding of the results of an interest inventory. 


To secure better parent cooperation with the guidance program, Counselor 
Betty H. Freedman launched a program of home visitation in New York City. 
She tells of her experience in our first-person account on page 73. 


With elementary guidance receiving increased attention, The School Counselor 
presents a significant article by Robert N. Hart on this subject. The article is 
based upon a survey conducted by Mr. Hart as a part of his recent doctoral 
dissertation. 

With this issue a new department begins that will enable readers to express 
public opinion on various matters of interest. This feature, “The Reader 
Reacts,” begins on page 74. 

If you want to give an opinion of the changes that are being made in our 
journal, but do not have time to write at length, a reaction questionnaire is 
provided on the last page of this issue. Only by receiving the comments of 
members of the association can we be sure that our journal is really serving 
their interests. 
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HE school year is rapidly nearing 

the half-way mark. Looking back 
on its opening days we can view 
them as a period of great importance. 
The impression we make on the stu- 
dents and teachers new to our situa- 
tions can do much to further the 
guidance movement in our own 
schools. 

Not only must the counselor be an 
expert in counseling, but he must be 
a public relations expert as well. Every 
time we speak with a student, parent 
or teacher we are giving him a pic- 
ture of the school, and the attitude 
he forms from the contact with the 
counselor, whether it be good, bad 
or indifferent, is the attitude he will 
have toward the school. 

In a few weeks you will be getting 
in the mail your election ballot. This 
is your opportunity to pick your fu- 
ture officers and those to represent 
you at the APGA Senate. 

Look at each person’s background, 
the previous work he or she has done 
in ASCA, as well as other contribu- 
tions he or she has made to the field 
of guidance. 

Try to pick the one you feel will 
serve you and ASCA best, not because 
the person comes from the North, 
East, South or West, or because the 
person is male or female. Use your 
privilege and vote. 


Fall Board Meeting 


At the October meeting of the gov- 
erning board many matters of impor- 
tance were discussed. Reports from 
ASCA committees were presented to 
the board, along with the tentative 
convention program and the October 
issue of The School Counselor. 
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Remember that convention time is 
just around the corner. Don’t wait 
until the last minute to ask your 
school board for permission to attend. 


Bob Popovich, ASCA’s program 
chairman, has worked hard to make 
sure he has included topics to take 
care of the varied interests of our 
members. I know that you will be 
just as proud as I am of the type of 
program Bob has been able to com- 
pile for our professional development. 


Congratulations go to Joe Felix, 
the editor of our journal, not only for 
a tremendous first issue, but for the 
many hours of labor spent in getting 
the copy ready, as well as establish- 
ing editorial policy in light of the in- 
crease in the size of the editorial 
board. 


Committee News 


Ed Hascall and the other members 
of the publications committee have 
drafted a general policy that might 
well serve as a model for other ASCA 
committees. 


A movement is underway to elimi- 
nate the need for prospective ASCA 
branches to secure first an APGA 
state charter. Chairman Ed Landy 
also presented a charter design that 
was adopted by the board. 

A report on the implications of 
the Wrenn study for secondary school 
counselors will be presented at the 
Chicago convention by Jim Winfrey, 
chairman of ASCA’s committee on 
Guidance in American Schools. This 
committee report will be one of three 
parts of a presentation that will also 
indicate implications for counselor 
preparation and_ supervision. 
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Loren Benson’s National Accredi- 
tation Committee is cooperating with 
NVGA’s committee in planning the 
publication of a pamphlet to guide 
students in their choice of trade and 
correspondence schools. 

Dr. Meeks has requested me to ask 
all those in the field of elementary 
guidance to forward to her any hand- 
books, policy statements or other ma- 
terial your school district has com- 
piled in the field. This material will 
be used in the basic philosophy state- 
ment, for which ASCA _ has_ been 
charged by APGA. 


Questionnaires 


In the spring of 1961 several ques- 
tionnaires of dubious nature were 
sent to various members of ASCA. 


to the philosophy to which we sub- 
scribe. 

If, in the future, a questionnaire 
of such kind is sent to you, please 
forward it to Dr. Arthur Hitchcock, 
APGA_ Headquarters, 1605 New 
Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. Dr. Hitchcock should 
know of all such questionnaires in an 
attempt to get to the basis of them. 

Because of the quick thinking of 
one counselor a questionnaire was 
stopped before its damaging effect was 
felt. Each of us has to be a watch- 
dog, and not wait for the other fellow 
to bring it to the attention of Dr. 
Hitchcock. 

I sincerely hope that this will not 
only be a profitable year for you in 
guidance, but an enjoyable one as 
well. 





These questionnaires were contrary Bi_L Murpny, President 


ABOUT THE BOSTON CONVENTION 


April, 1962, is the first deadline for program proposals for the 1963 Boston 
ASCA members are encouraged to prepare program proposals 
that may be considered for ASCA’s share of the over-all convention program. 


convention. 


The program committee is interested in programs that (1) describe outstand- 
ing programs and practices in the United States; (2) present research by 
elementary, secondary and college counselors; (3) develop philosophical goals 
for school counseling; (4) recommend educational standards and requirements 
for counselor preparation; and (5) provide information and data of significance 
for members of the American School Counselor Association. 


Program proposals are to be directed to Calvert W. Bowman, President-Elect, 
San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California. 
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DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS, GOVERNORS AND COMMITTEEMEN 


Someone was inquiring about the addresses of the officers, governing board 
and committee personnel, which were formerly carried on the inside covers. 
In this season such a query must have been prompted by a desire to send 
presents to all these hard-working ASCA-ites. 


The following alphabetical directory is published as a Christmas list that 


might become more useful as the convention draws nearer. 


Elsa Becker, 322 West 85th Street, 
New York 24, New York 


Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Loren Benson, Hopkins Senior High 
School, Hopkins, Minnesota 
Governing Board; Chairman, National 
Accrediting Committee 


Violet Bica, Shaker Heights Board of 
Education, Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Calvert Bowman, San Mateo High 
School, San Mateo, California 
President-Elect; Chairman, Constitution 

Committee 


John Burris, Newtown R.D. 1, 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 
Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


William Busacker, 50 Highland Avenue, 
Little Falls, New York 


Chairman, Junior-High Guidance Committee 


Kathryn Cook, Board of Education, 
Arlington County, Arlington, Virginia 
Liaison with National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 


Lucy Davis, Bucks County Board of 
Education, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
Chairman, Ethical Practice Committee 


Douglas Dillenbeck, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 
New York 

Chairman, Nominations and Election 
Procedure Study Committee 
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Joseph Felix, 3014 Costello Avenue, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio 
Editor, The School Counselor; 
Member, Publications Committee 


Ethel Flanagan, 700 West 178th Street, 
New York 33, New York 


Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


Margaret Gilkey, Dade County Board of 
Education, Miami, Florida 
Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Walter Gutterson, Weymouth Public 
Schools, Weymouth, Massachusetts 
Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Edward Hascall, Counseling Center, 
City College of New York, New York 
Chairman, Publications Committee; 
Chairman, International Relations Committee 


Eleanor Hawke, New Brunswick High 
School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Chairman, Membership Study Committee 


Donald Johnson, Sterling Township High 
School, Sterling, Illinois 
Chairman, Convention Hospitality Committee 


Lois Killen, Evergreen Park High 
School, Evergreen, Illinois 
Chairman, Convention Luncheon Committee 


William Kline, Board of Education, 
Towson 4, Maryland 
Chairman, National Testing and Scholarship 
Committee, Liaison with American 
Association of School Administrators 
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C. Kenneth Knox, Henry High School, 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
Chairman, Research Committee 


T. J. Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Edward Landy, Newton Public Schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts 
Governing Board; 
Chairman, Branch Structure Committee 


Sarah Leighter, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 
Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


Carrie Losi, Board of Education, 
31 Green St., Newark 2, New Jersey 
Member, Publications Committee 


George McClary, Richmond Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia 
Governing Board 


Anna Meeks, Board of Education, 
Towson 4, Maryland 
Chairman, Elementary Guidance Committee; 
Liaison with Elementary School Principals 
Association 


Alice Moore, Lowery High School, 


Dearborn, Michigan 
Secretary-Treasurer 


G. William Murphy, Catonsville Junior 
High School, Catonsville, Maryland 


President 


J. Carter Parkes, Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas 
Governing Board; Editorial Board, 
The School Counselor 


Carl Peets, Scarsdale High School, 
Scarsdale, New York 
Past-President; Liaison with Association of 
College Admissions Counselors 


Ilerman Peters, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Member, Publications Committee 
Robert Popovich, Homewood-Flossmoor 
High School, Flossmoor, Illinois 


Chairman, Convention Program Committee 
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Brother Raymond, C.F.X., Xavierian 
High School, 7100 Shore Road, 
Brooklyn 9, New York 

Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Maurine Rosch, Cleveland Board of 
Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Governing Board 


Charles Royer, Maiden Choice 
Elementary School, 
Baltimore 27, Maryland 


Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


Harold Sauides, Homewood-Flossmoor 
High School, Flossmoor, Illinois 
Chairman, Convention Recorders Committee 


Anne Schone, Board of Education, 
East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


Helen Sharp, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore 7, Maryland 
Chairman, Membership Committee; 
Chairman, Archives Committee 


Harry Smallenburg, Los Angeles County 
Schools, Los Angeles, California 
Governing Board; Editorial Board, 
The School Counselor 


Carolyn Steele, Saint Louis Park High 
School, Saint Louis Park, Minnesota 
Chairman, College Admission Procedures 

Committee 


Herbert Stern, Board of Education, 
East 25th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Editorial Board, The School Counselor 


Dale Weaver, 703 Mountain Way, 
Morris Plains, New Jersey 
Chairman, Counselor Preparation and 
Standards Committee 


Emma Williams, Board of Education, 
Towson 4, Maryland 
Member, Elementary Guidance Committee 


James Winfrey, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Chairman, Wrenn Study Committee 


The School Counselor 


resenting the Candidates 


HE following candidates have been nominated for the offices and governing 


board of the American School Counselor Association. 


In a few weeks 


ASCA members will be given an opportunity to elect those who they feel are 


best qualified. 


For the voter who is unacquainted with those eligible for election, The School 
Counselor here offers a few biographical facts about each candidate. 


For President-Elect 


LorEN L. BENSON and J. CARTER PARKES 


Loren Benson is currently serv- 
ing with the board of governors of 
ASCA until 1962. In addition he 
heads the ASCA committee on na- 
tional accreditation. Chairman of the 
counseling department of the Hop- 
kins, Minnesota, public schools, Mr. 
Benson is vice-president of the Min- 
nesota Counselors Association. He 
has also served as a counselor trainer 
in summer programs at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


J. Carter Parkes served on the 
ASCA board of governors from 
1952 to 1954 and is currently on the 
board until 1963. For the Denver 
convention Dr. Parkes was ASCA 
program chairman. He has also been 
active with the Texas Personnel and 
Guidance Association as_ president, 
executive secretary and editor of the 
newsletter. At present he is director 
of the Presbyterian guidance center 
at Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 


For Secretary -Treasurer 


ALICE M. Moore and HELEN F. SHARP 


Alice Moore is a counselor at 
Lowery School, Dearborn, Michigan. 
She has served as president of the 
Guidance Association of Metropoli- 
tan Detroit and of the Michigan 
Counselors Association. In addition 
she was ASCA program chairman 
for the Detroit convention in 1957. 
Currently she is secretary-treasurer of 
ASCA. 
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Helen Sharp is serving ASCA as 
national membership chairman and 
as archives chairman. She is a coun- 
selor at Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. She has had 
past experience as secretary-treasurer 
of the organization, holding that of- 
fice from 1958 to 1960. She is also 
a former assistant membership chair- 
man. 
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For the Board of Governors 


ROBERT FRENCH, RALPH JOHNSON, C. K. KNox, 


LELAND McCormick, ANNA MEEKS, CARL PEETS 


Robert French concluded a term 
on the board of governors in 1961. 
He is currently a counselor at Hicks- 
ville, Long Island, Senior High School. 
His past experience includes college 
and industrial work. He is a member 
of the American College Personnel 
Association, the New York State As- 
sociation of Deans and Guidance 
Personnel, the Long Island Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the 
Association of College Admissions 
Counselors. 


Ralph Johnson is a consultant 
in counseling for the Minneapolis 
public schools. He was ASCA secre- 
tary-treasurer for the year 1960-1961. 


C. K. Knox is a counselor at 
Henry High School, Minneapolis. He 
has headed the ASCA research com- 
mittee for the past two years. 


Leland McCormick is head coun- 
selor at Marina Junior High School, 
San Francisco. He is California state 
membership chairman for ASCA and 
served as a member of the APGA 
delegate assembly last year. Profes- 
sional organizations in which he holds 
membership include NVGA, the 
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Northern California Guidance Asso- 
ciation, the San Francisco Head Coun- 
selors Association, Phi Delta Kappa 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


Anna R. Meeks is chairman of 
the ASCA committee on elementary 
guidance. She has been supervisor 
of guidance in the Baltimore County 
Schools since 1947. In the past she 
served ASCA as _ secretary-treasurer 
in 1952-1953 and as president in 
1956-1957. She is also a past-presi- 
dent of the Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association. Currently she 
is vice-president of the American 
Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling, Inc. 


Carl Peets is dean of boys at 
Scarsdale, New York, High School. 
He was president of ASCA in 1960- 
1961 and has served as chairman of 
the section on the gifted child for 
NVGA and as ASCA membership 
chairman for the state of Ohio. He 
is also a past-president of the Cincin- 
nati Guidance and Personnel Associ- 
ation. At present he is on the execu- 
tive board of the Association of Col- 
lege Admissions Counselors. 


The School Counselor 


Featuring 


The Plattors 


Stanton 


Stanton Plattor is director of pupil per- 
sonnel services for the Plainedge, Long 
Island, public schools. 

With his wife he has co-authored two 
previously published articles. He also 
made a solo appearance in The School 
Counselor of March, 1958. 


Since receiving his M.A. from Brook- 
lyn College, Author Plattor has com- 
pleted some 50 additional graduate 
credits. 

He has served as a counselor at West 
Babylon High School on Long Island 
and as director of guidance for the Brent- 
wood, Long Island, public schools. In 
the 1959-60 school year both he and 
his wife were with the State Department 
of Education, where he served as guid- 
ance supervisor. 


Emma 


With the State Department Emma 
Plattor was supervisor of test develop- 
ment. Currently she is assistant prin- 
cipal at Manetto Hill Elementary School, 
Plainview, New York. She has also 
served as director of guidance at Plain- 
view High School. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Plattor re- 
ceived her M.A. from Brooklyn College 
and has since earned additional graduate 
credit. 

In addition to the articles written 
jointly with Mr. Plattor, she has had an 
article published in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 
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L] Let’s 

L] Evaluate 

L] Our 

L] Guidance 
L] Programs 








ORE and more, in these days of 
M increased emphasis on guidance, 
attempts are being made to evaluate 
its impact. Designs are being designed 
and re-designed. Studies are being 
studied and re-studied. Research pro- 
ceeds apace. With no intention of 
sprinkling sand in the gear-box of 
progress, one does recognize a con- 
sideration that is being overlooked: 
Quo Vadis? 


There appears to be little question 
that what we want to determine is: 
“What constitutes a good guidance 
program?” as well as, “What differ- 
entiates a good program from one 
which is not so good?” 


To this end we compare counselor- 
pupil ratios, frequency of individual 
interviews, facilities for endowing the 
counselor with privacy, background 
and training of counselors, amount 
of clerical assistance provided, duties 
of counselors that are not “guidance 
functions,” cumulative pupil records, 
and myriad other practical aspects of 
guidance programs. 

Make no mistake about it, this is 
good. All the items listed above, and 
doubtless many more, are related to 
the efficacy of the guidance program. 
For this reason they merit study, much 
study. Here, however, is the basic 
question: Does a measurement of the 
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presence or absence of any or all of 
these factors evaluate the guidance 
program? Or does this merely indi- 
cate the extent to which certain activ- 
ities function within a program? 

It is our contention that such pro- 
cedures enable us only to describe 
more adequately what the program is 
and what it does. This is not the same 
as being able to tell how well it does 
what it does. And this, we submit, 
is what we had in mind in the first 
place. 


Two Basic Considerations 


Well then, what to do? Let’s look 
again at the key word in the title of 
this article: EVALUATE. The dic- 
tionary tells us that to evaluate is to 
appraise; to estimate the force or ex- 
tent of. In order to evaluate, how- 
ever, at least two conditions must 
exist: we must evaluate something, 
and we must evaluate in terms of 
something. 


Now, when we evaluate a guidance 
program, we are evaluating a guid- 
ance program (shades of Gertrude 
Stein). That gives us the something. 
The problem appears to exist when 
we describe the “in terms of some- 
thing.” Let’s see if we can resolve this. 


What is our unit of measure? With 
what yardstick are we comparing the 
programs we see, to distinguish “good” 
from “bad” (if these terms disturb 
you, substitute “more or less effec- 
tive’)? How do we know that a 
reduced pupil-counselor ratio is de- 
sirable? How do we know that pro- 
viding group activities is advisable, 
or inadvisable for that matter? How 
do we know that maintaining anec- 
dotal and/or cumulative records is 
beneficial? And so on, ad infinitum. 
Desirable, advisable, beneficial, in 
terms of what? 


Until now the opinion of experts 
has been accepted that these are pro- 
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gram components for which we should 
all strive. And history shows that 
experts have, in the past, been known 
to be right on occasion. Let’s not 
have any argument about that! 


The need now is for a clear delinea- 
tion of what we wish to accomplish. 
For brevity’s sake, we shall call these 
outcomes. From here we can go about 
establishing a standard for purposes 
of comparison. 


Establishing a Standard 


Let’s explain here what we mean 
by a standard and how this would 
be developed. Picture yourself as a 
master craftsman who has just de- 
signed and constructed a fine watch. 
You wish to be certain that this 
watch satisfies the outcome for which 
it was designed. In other words, does 
it keep correct time? 


Notice that we are not concerned 
here with the techniques or practices 
involved in designing and construct- 
ing the watch, but rather with the out- 
come. In order to determine this we 
have to have a standard against which 
the watch may be measured or 
evaluated. 


You know that at the United States 
Naval Observatory there is a clock 
that is never wrong by more than 
umpty-ump thousandths of a second 
every umpty-ump thousand hours. 
Measure one against the other, for 
whatever period of time research has 
indicated necessary, and you have 
evaluated your outcome. 


Now, in the clear, cold light of 
day, let’s see how such a standard 
or yardstick can be developed for the 
evaluation of a guidance program. 


First, outcomes must be selected 
(more about outcomes later). 


Next, schools must be surveyed to 
determine which are accomplishing 
these most effectively. These will also 
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tell us which are accomplishing them 
least effectively; don’t throw them 
away — they help to provide an effec- 
tive control. 


The third step is to describe, as 
accurately and completely as possible, 
those guidance practices and _ tech- 
niques being utilized in the schools 
at either end of the scale. To get 
meaningful results, let’s take the top 
ten per cent and the bottom ten per 
cent. Although perfect results would 
show no practices or techniques com- 
mon to the two groups, there will 
probably be a few. These are likely 
to have very little relation, for good 
or ill, to the outcomes being meas- 
ured. 


Now we measure, against the tech- 
niques and practices used to achieve 
a desired outcome in the schools in 
the top ten per cent, those that the 
school being evaluated is using. Any 
found lacking should be added. Seri- 
ous consideration should then be given 
to discarding those practices that are 
held in common with the schools in 
the bottom ten per cent. 


In other words the schools that are 
best achieving those outcomes that 
are desirable would be our standard. 
The means by which they achieve 
these would be the yardstick. Now, 
in the words of another distinguished 
profession, let’s run that idea up the 
flagpole and see who salutes it. 


Determining Outcomes 


At this point let’s try to clarify 
what we mean by “outcomes.” Sup- 
pose we begin by eliminating things 
that are not outcomes. Is maintaining 
the privacy of the counseling inter- 
view an outcome? Is the reduction 
of the pupil-counselor ratio an out- 
come? Is providing a minimum of 
one annual interview per pupil an 
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outcome? Is initiating, developing, 
maintaining or even effectively using 
a testing program or a record system 
an outcome? 


Upon examination it would seem 
that these are all means to an end, 
not ends in and of themselves. 


As stated before, we want to know 
about these, and to determine the de- 
gree to which they are prevalent in 
the schools. But this, we repeat, is 
not evaluation, but merely description. 


What, then, are outcomes? 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to attempt to outline all possible out- 
comes. Even the ones listed have not 
been selected on a priority basis. 


Again, the purpose is not to provide 
a panacea or a list of outcomes which, 
if adhered to, will automatically pro- 
vide “The Good Guidance Program.” 


The purpose, rather, is to empha- 
size the need to evaluate in terms of 
outcomes. In other words we are list- 
ing some outcomes as possible exam- 
ples—they are certainly not all- 
inclusive and should not be taken as 
gospel. 


One such outcome might well be 
the development within each pupil of 
the ability to relate future problems 
to today’s solutions. To put it another 
way, we seek the development of the 
ability to solve future problems in 
terms of the solutions that the pupil 
has found to today’s. 


Another might be the encourage- 
ment within each pupil of sufficient 
and increasingly mature insight. This 
would have as a purpose helping each 
youngster to establish realistic goals 
and to make decisions based upon 
these. 


Another outcome might be the en- 
abling of each pupil to progress as 
far, educationally, as the pupil’s apti- 
tudes and talents may indicate. 
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Another could relate to each pupil’s 
eventual success and satisfaction in 
an appropriate career. 


Still another might be the develop- 
ment within each teacher of greater 
understanding of pupil needs and 
motivations. 


Notice that the methods or tools 
used to implement or achieve these 
are not discussed here since they are 
not outcomes. Remember, too, that 
the outcomes mentioned are only pos- 
sible examples; we do not say that 
all of these will measure the value 
of a guidance program. But, without 
research designed to test them as 
hypotheses, how can we be sure that 
they will not? 


The Cart Before the Horse 


Considerable research has_ been 
done, and more is in progress, to 
determine the effectiveness of the 
counselor-training programs around 
the country. There is no question but 
that we want to know more about 
how well counselors are being trained 
to perform their functions. A ques- 
tion does exist, though, as to whether 
or not this can be measured until we 
first know for what they are being 
trained. 


For example, until research in the 
schools has established that proper 
dissemination of information about 
post-high-school training opportunities 
is in some way related to the outcome 
of future success in an appropriate 
career, how can we measure whether 
a training program is accomplishing 
its purpose when it trains the counse- 
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lor in techniques of dissemination of 
information? 


Let’s put the horse in front of the 
cart where he belongs. Let’s first de- 
sign studies to evaluate school guid- 
ance programs in terms of outcomes. 
Then let’s develop our counselor- 
training programs in terms of this 
research. 


Only then can we begin to attempt 
an evaluation of the counselor-train- 
ing program itself. 


A Summary and a Prediction 


The conclusion we propose is simply 
this: it is at best wasteful, at worst 
worthless and possibly harmful, to 
attempt to evaluate a guidance pro- 
gram only through an appraisal of its 
component activities. These are mean- 
ingless except as they serve to imple- 
ment some result, some goal or, as we 
have termed it here, some outcome. 


Before we sit down to devise an 
evaluative instrument, or before we 
apply one already devised to a guid- 
ance program, let’s be absolutely sure 
just what it is we want to measure, 
and let’s report the results in terms 
of how it has measured this, not 
something else. 


The prediction? It is this: an eval- 
uative instrument designed to measure 
the effectiveness of a guidance pro- 
gram against a standard developed in 
terms of outcomes will probably 
prove that the practices and techniques 
referred to earlier all have merit. The 
difference will be that we will no 
longer just assume that this is true. 
We will know! 
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HINTS 
FOR COUNSELORS 


Acquainting Teachers with Community Resources 
By Carrie R. Losi 


OORDINATION of school and com- 

munity has been a popular topic 
in educational literature and conven- 
tion programs. It is surprising, though, 
how little school people actually do 
about coordinating their activities with 
out-of-school services. 


A brief investigation soon proves 
that school people make meager use 
of the community’s resources that can 
be utilized for the guidance and ad- 
justment of children. 


Teachers and administrators find 
that they are so bogged down by 
pressing daily duties that they do not 
have time to inventory the agencies, 
organizations, clinics and bureaus in 
the community that can cooperate 
with the school. 


This is short-sighted, to say the 
least, because the time taken to re- 
view these resources will be more than 


Carrie R. Losi is active in the field 
of guidance publication. In ASCA she 
is a member of the publications commit- 
tee. She has also published a number of 
related articles in educational periodicals 
while serving for the past ten years as 
city director of guidance in Newark, 
New Jersey. 

During this same period of time she 
has served as a part-time instructor in 
the guidance departments of New York 
and Rutgers universities. 

From New York University Dr. Losi 
earned her Doctor of Education degree. 
Her M.A. was awarded by Columbia 
University and her B.S. by Syracuse 
University. 
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repaid by specialized assistance for 
clearing up many difficulties of school 
children and their families. 


In a large high school, where the 
typical teacher load runs to 150 pupils, 
or in an elementary school class to 
40, it is impracticable for the teacher 
to get into each home represented in 
her group. 

But where her students appear to 
be failing, maladjusted and unhappy, 
a brief check-up might reveal to her 
that there is a need for certain kinds 
of help and guidance for either the 
child or the family. 


If she does not know of the places 
offering the assistance, how they are 
organized, the special kinds of serv- 
ices rendered and the procedures for 
referral, she cannot direct cases to 
these agencies that are eager to co- 
operate with the school. 


But let’s be practical. How can 
this coordination be brought about? 


A Technique That Works 


One way that has proved successful 
is to get interested teachers and those 
who devote all or part time to chil- 
dren’s problems and guidance activi- 
ties to meet in study groups, forming 
a workshop unit where ideas and 
experiences are exchanged. About 
ten to a group works best. 


The membership may be formed 
by all teachers coming from one 
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school, selected by their principal, or 
by those interested in community 
guidance activities in different schools. 


The purpose of this group is to 
survey and inventory the local, county, 
state and federal resources which are 
available for help of some kind. Brief 
investigation reveals that there are 
many such well-established organiza- 
tions for which large funds are used, 
ready to be tapped for services to 
persons who, because of lack of money 
or lack of knowledge, can profit from 
such assistance. 


With a chairman as_ discussion 
leader, the group discusses visitation 
possibilities and draws up a schedule 
of field trips based upon the findings 
of their survey and upon the particu- 
lar interests and needs represented by 
those present. 


For. teachers as well as for young- 
sters effective learning comes when 
they actually get out into a situation, 
see it, feel it and talk with persons 
engaged in it. Reading or lectures on 
the organizations are soon forgotten; 
but the experiences of making the 
personal contacts and asking individ- 
ual personal questions are long re- 
membered. At a time of need they 
are utilized. 


Group Discussion 


After every third field trip the mem- 
bers of the group meet. They discuss 
the visits, exchange views and reac- 
tions and analyze how each agency’s 


services and personnel can fit into the 
teacher’s own school. 


Discussion centers around such 
questions as purpose of the organiza- 
tion, scope and limitations of service, 
fees, techniques and procedures for 
referrals, eligibility of clients, meth- 
ods of follow-up, experience and 
training of personnel, and relation- 
ship to other service groups in the 
community. 


It is desirable for members of the 
study unit to present their findings to 
their faculties to share their experi- 
ences and newly acquired knowledge. 


Presentation of these data is made 
forceful by using for illustration actual 
cases in their own schools that have 
already benefited from or are currently 
receiving service from outside sources. 
In this way valuable information in 
the study unit, gained by a small 
group of teachers, is passed on to 
many. Such reports may stimulate 
other teachers to become members of 
similar groups so that they, too, can 
gather first-hand information from 
their own rich experiences. 


A course that devotes itself to sur- 
veying and studying its community’s 
resources gives unusual opportunity 
for the kind of learning possible when 
activities extend beyond the class 
room, the library and the lecture hall 
to tie up rich experiences with every- 
day teaching. Professional growth and 
improvement are possible through 
this very practical approach. 





Other hints begin on pages 57 and 60 
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How to Manage a Homeroom 


IN ONE EASY LESSON 


By Stephen B. McIntosh 


HE homeroom period may be 
T regarded as an administrative 
expediency, a guidance opportunity, 
or both. Because of his philosophy 
and orientation, the counselor will 
usually recognize the session as a 
means of accomplishing group guid- 
ance. 

Seeing the teacher as an important 
member of the school guidance team, 
the counselor should strive to assist 
and encourage him to use the home- 
room time to good advantage. Effi- 
cient homeroom management and 
rapport with the pupils is essential for 
the well-being of all concerned. 


One technique that may help the 
homeroom teacher to follow through 
efficiently with administrative proce- 
dures, as well as to provide oppor- 
tunities for guidance of pupils, is the 
use of a weekly check sheet based es- 
sentially upon items suggested by the 
pupils themselves, and accepted as 
reasonable conduct for the homeroom 
teacher to expect from his pupils. 


Now an Ohioan, Stephen B. McIntosh 
has previously worked in Florida (as 
director of psychological testing at 
Miami Beach Senior High School) and 
North Carolina (director of the Junior 
Laboratory Program at Western Caro- 
lina College). His degrees were earned 
in Tennessee (B.A., University of the 
South; M.A., Peabody College) and In- 
diana (Ed.D., Indiana University). 

In September of this year Dr. MclIn- 
tosh assumed the position of assistant 
professor of special education at Kent 
State University and director of guidance 
in the University School. 

Readers who want more on the home- 
room are directed to articles discussed 
on pages 78 and 79 of this issue. 
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This technique should be inaugu- 
rated at the beginning of the school 
year with remarks by the homeroom 
teacher explaining the purpose of the 
homeroom, how and why it came into 
being, and problems that would exist 
“if we didn’t have a homeroom.” A 
discussion should follow about “things 
that we (Homeroom 10-5, for ex- 
ample) should be concerned with in 
order that we may become the best 
homeroom in the school.” 


Pupils will suggest many of the 
items on the check list and accept 
others if tactfully and reasonably ex- 
plained by the homeroom teacher. Re- 
spect for a school rule prohibiting 
gum chewing, for instance, is much 
more likely to exist if a discussion of 
the rule is encouraged and an attempt 
is made to explain why such a rule is 
in force. Possibly a comment by the 
homeroom teacher to the effect that 
the rule was not made just to irritate 
pupils or to deprive them of an en- 
joyable activity, but was actually en- 
acted for practical reasons such as 
protection of clothing from gum stuck 
under desk tops, protection of floors, 
as well as for esthetic reasons, will aid 
in clarification of an issue. 


Any rule will be more palatable if 
it is explained honestly than if it is 
merely stated as “one of those things 
we don’t do, or else!” 


Running Account 


Once a satisfactory check list is 
agreed upon, it is a rather simple and 
effective way to keep a “running ac- 
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count,” in managing much of the rou- 
tine business of a homeroom. 


The check sheet is a convenient 
record for noting who hasn’t returned 
a report card, paid his weekly dues, 
or may need counseling in some area 
of adjustment. 

If the homeroom teacher is re- 
quired to give periodically a mark in 
“Citizenship” for his pupils, he has a 
more objective basis for arriving at 
such a mark than if he relies upon 
his memory for impressions of his 
students. Certainly a bias or “halo” 
factor is more likely when any eval- 
uation is based upon first impressions 
or when the evaluation is dependent 
to a large degree on memory of past 
episodes. 

Actually, there may be some value 
in requiring each pupil to note his 
score for the week and initialing a 
last column on the check sheet titled 
“Noted my score for the week.” If a 
pupil is aware of his weekly standing, 
he is less likely to complain to the 
homeroom teacher at report card time 
about the “A” he didn’t get. 


One item on the check sheet that 
seems to have special appeal for 
many pupils is the one titled “Shows 
initiative.” If a pupil receives a check 
in this column, it may be used to can- 
cel a check in a column that is 
counted as a demerit. 


Possibly the opportunity for re- 
demption is the necessary ingredient 
that helps make this homeroom check 
sheet a popular group guidance tech- 
nique. A limit or restriction of some 
description might be necessary. 


Perhaps it will seem, in considera- 
tion of this homeroom check sheet, 
that the technique will become a 
chore and a complicated, routine sys- 
tem of recording personality debits 
and credits along with necessary ad- 
ministrative data. However, once the 
preliminary details are worked out 
and the technique has become fa- 
miliar to the pupils and the teacher, 
it should prove to be a relatively 
simple procedure for facilitating a 
very important part of the school 
program. 





HOMEROOM CITIZENSHIP CHECK SHEET ITEMS 


. In room and seated before last bell rings. 


. Report cards signed and returned on time. 


nF Ww hwo 


. Absence and tardy excuses signed and returned on time. 


. Homeroom dues paid on time. (Possibly first thing each Monday) 





Oo OND 


. Courteous and considerate of others (i.e., refrains from such inconsideration as sharpening 


a pencil when someone is speaking to the group, going to the wastebasket during announce- 
ments, interrupting someone speaking, etc.). 


Attentive during announcements and opening exercises. 
Adherence to orderly, businesslike procedure during homeroom meeting. 
Dresses in accordance with school regulations. 


. Shows initiative (i.e., assumes responsibility for helping a new pupil feel at home; opens 


or closes windows as necessary, assists teacher in homeroom routines such as alphabetizing 
report cards, etc.). 


10. Respects school regulations regarding gum chewing, eating in the room, disposal of trash, etc. 

11. Assumes responsibility for placing trash in wastebasket rather than under the desk or in 
aisles. 

12. Refrains from applying make-up, combing hair, grooming nails, etc., in the homeroom. 
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NOTED SCORE 
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Helping Students Understand the Kuder 


By Daniel R. O’Loughlin 


HE results of any inventory of vo- 
7 cational interest can be made 
more meaningful to the student by an 
effective interpretation. After we had 
given the Kuder Preference Record, 
we devised a form for this purpose. 


We wanted to explain to the stu- 
dents what the Kuder is and is not, to 
inform them of the varying degrees 
of interest in the Kuder occupation 
areas, and to point out some occupa- 
tions related to the areas of interest. 
The following form was devised to 
meet these objectives. 


With previous experience as an ele- 
mentary teacher and a secondary teacher 
of English, Daniel R. O'Loughlin took 
on counseling duties in 1957. He was a 
teacher-counselor until 1960, when he 
was given full-time counseling responsi- 
bilities. 

Bayless Senior High School, St. Louis, 
is his home base. He holds an M.Ed. 
from St. Louis University. 


The counselor met with small groups 
of students. Each student was given 
one of the forms described above. 
The eight points were explained and 
questions were answered by the coun- 
selor. The scores were interpreted as 
follows: 

100-75 percentile — high interest 

75-50 percentile — above average interest 
50-25 percentile — below average interest 

25- 0 percentile — low interest 

Occupations related to the student’s 
areas of highest interest were indi- 
cated by using the back side of the 
student’s profile sheet and the Job 
Chart in the Kuder Administrator’s 
Manual. 


Since the student’s profile sheet will 
become a part of his permanent rec- 
ord, this form provided the student 
with a copy of his scores, an interpre- 
tation of those scores, and a proper 
understanding of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. 


STUDENT COPY — KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 


1. This is a method of pointing out to you your interests. Your interests may change with more 


knowledge and experience. 


2. This Record compares your interests with the interests of those successfully working in the 


different areas. 


3. This is not an indication that you have the ability to be successful in one of these areas, but 
that you like certain types of activities related to the particular area. 


4. The scores do not indicate what you should do or what you are able to do. The scores can 


help you predict what you would enjoy doing. 


5. Is your interest in the area that of an active participant or of a passive observer? 


6. Your interests may lead to: a vocation —- to earn a living in a job, 
an avocation —a_ hobby. 


7. No doubt there will be some uninteresting aspects of any job you may later have. 


8. Some immediate uses of these scores: you would want to investigate further the occupations 
related to your areas of interest. Read books, pamphlets about the occupations. Talk to 
persons working in these occupations. You may use this information to help you in course 


selection. 
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Your scores on the Kuder: 
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Getting Guidance Information 
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Into the Hands of Teachers ~ 








By William Hopke 


Guidance in the Junior High School by William E. Hopke and Harold F. 
Cottingham is a 1961 publication of McKnight and McKnight. 

For the past four years Dr. Hopke has been associate professor of education 
at Florida State University. Previously he was guidance supervisor at Central 


School, Canajoharie, New York. 


Dr. Hopke earned his Ed.D. at Columbia University. He is a member of 
APGA’s placement committee, NVGA’s guidance information review service 
committee and ACES’s national membership committee. 


N the ideal secondary school situa- 
I tion, all pupils, parents, teachers, 
administrators and pupil personnel 
workers would contribute to the main- 
tenance of adequate and up-to-date 
individual cumulative records. 

Such: records would be used by all 
the contributors for the educational, 
vocational and personal-social devel- 
opment of each student and for such 
purposes as curriculum _ planning, 
ability grouping and research. 

With the less-than-ideal conditions 
under which most guidance workers 
function, fully adequate maintenance 
and use is probably the exception 
rather than the rule. 

In the last junior-senior high school 
in which the writer was employed as 
a guidance supervisor, teachers as 
users of cumulative record informa- 
tion could be divided into three 
groups: one third of the faculty made 
extensive use of student records; 
another third used them occasionally; 
and a third group hardly, if ever, 
availed itself of an individual’s infor- 
mation file. 
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Records were kept by grade level in 
a readily accessible set of locked files 
in the guidance office. Orientation of 
new teachers and in-service training 
sessions with the entire faculty ac- 
quainted all teachers with the nature 
and purpose of cumulative records 
and encouraged their use from the 
standpoint of helping the staff do a 
better job of teaching and of guiding 
the development of students. 


When orientation and_ in-service 
training techniques did not appear to 
motivate the “occasional” and “hardly- 
ever” groups to make better use of 
individual information in the guid- 
ance office, the teachers in these two 
groups were asked what types of pupil 
information would be most helpful if 
it could be made available to them 
in the classroom. 


Selecting items chiefly from the 
cumulative record system being used 
(Guidance Cumulative Folder, Form 
100-R by Raymond Handville, Copy- 
right 1941 by the Chronicle Press, 
Moravia, N.Y.), these teachers re- 
quested information in the following 
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areas: home address, number of chil- 
dren in family, health conditions and 
handicaps that might affect learning, 
pertinent home data (e.g. socio-eco- 
nomic level, unusual conditions), 
standardized test information § on 
mental ability and reading ability by 
grade level, achievement in all re- 
quired and major subjects by grade 
level, social and emotional adjustment, 
interests and activities, career plans 
and work experience, and anecdotal 
record. 


Pupil Information Sheet 


This information was arranged on 
a single sheet, front and back, with 
spaces for entries in grades six through 
eleven, and a copy suitable for print- 
ing was typed after discussions with 
several teachers in the junior and 
senior high school (see Figures 1, 2 
and 3). 


The plan for placing cumulative 
record information in the hands of 
teachers was discussed with the prin- 
cipal and superintendent of schools. 
With their approval, a cost estimate 
and an outline of the plan were then 
presented to the board of education 
for consideration. It was estimated 
that, for a secondary school of ap- 
proximately 500 students and 35 
teachers, it would cost about $150 for 
printed materials and clerical help to 
initiate the plan and about $75 per 
year to maintain it. 


With the board’s consent the plan 
was put into operation during the 
following summer. Sufficient quanti- 
ties of the pupil information sheets 
were printed so that an original and 
five copies of the sheet for each stu- 
dent would be available. 


A clerk-typist was hired to copy 
information from the cumulative 
folder on the information sheets under 
the direction of the guidance super- 
visor. 
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Objective information was recorded 
only as below average, average or 
above average. 1Q’s were reported as 
follows: below 90, below average; 90 
to 110, average; above 110, above 
average. When two or more IQ’s 
were found, the typist was asked to 
record the average. Reading ability 
grade equivalents were entered as: 
average, within six months above or 
below actual grade placement; below 
average, more than six months below; 
above average, more than six months 
above. Percentiles were grouped as 
follows: O1 to 39, below average; 
40 to 59, average; 60 and above, 
above average. Grades in subjects 
followed the school’s system with be- 
low 70 and a D or an F regarded as 
below average, 70 to 79 or a C as 
average, and 80 or above and a B or 
an A as above average. 


It was felt that these three “bands” 
of ability and achievement levels 
would be more helpful to the faculty 
in general than specific IQ’s, grade 
equivalents, percentiles and alphabet- 
ical or per cent grades. 


Subjective and anecdotal comments 
were taken verbatim from the cumu- 
lative record and a summary made 
when necessary. The six typed copies 
were then placed in the student’s 
folder. 


In the fall all teachers were asked 
for their class rolls during the second 
week of school. A set of pupil infor- 
mation sheets for each student in 
each class was compiled by the clerk- 
typist and placed in a loose-leaf note- 
book for every teacher. 


A portion of a faculty meeting and 
a short manual of instructions served 
to explain the interpretation and use 
of the pupil information sheet with 
students and parents. 

Teachers were asked to keep their 
notebooks in a locked file or drawer 
to avoid any misuse of the informa- 
tion. 
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Junior high school core teachers and 
“major” area teachers in senior high 
school were asked to supply subjective 
information for about 25 to 30 stu- 
dents. 

During the last month of school all 
information sheets were collected. In 
the course of the summer they were 
placed in students’ files by the clerk- 
typist, who then added the objective 
and subjective information that had 
been accumulated during the previous 
year. 

At the end of the first year it was 
found that the actual cost of mate- 
rials and clerical help was very close 
to the estimate. A total of $140 was 
spent to install the plan during the 
first year. The cost of keeping the 
information sheets up to date and 
redistributing them during the second 
and third years was about $70. 


Evaluation 


At the end of the first and second 
years all teachers were asked to eval- 
uate this method of making individual 
pupil information available to them 
and to indicate whether or not they 
felt it should be continued. In gen- 


eral it was noted that the group of 
teachers who had made extensive use 
of cumulative records in the guidance 
office did not feel that the new plan 
was of much value to them since the 
information supplied was not so spe- 
cific or extensive as that in the guid- 
ance office. 

On the other hand the groups who 
had visited the guidance office occa- 
sionally or very little reported that 
they found the pupil information 
sheets quite helpful to the classroom 
teacher and requested a continuation 
of the plan. 

Since the latter two groups out- 
numbered the first, and since the total 
amount of participation in guidance 
activities by the entire faculty ap- 
peared to have increased to a small 
extent, the administrators and the 
guidance supervisor decided to con- 
tinue the experiment beyond the initial 
two-year period. 

Guidance personnel desiring to find 
a method of increasing the effective- 
ness of cumulative record information 
may be able to make use of the pupil 
information sheet by adapting it to 
the needs of their particular school 
situation. 


Figure 1 
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Aptitude and achievement were noted in the spaces provided in this section on front of form 
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Other information collected in previous years was noted in this section on front 
of form. 
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Anecdotal record was kept on back side of form. 
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THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 
suid Tee 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 


By William A. Rubinfeld 


N nearly every school are found 

pupils with emotional problems of 
considerable severity. Some of these 
young people so conform to the school 
routine that their conflicts are not 
apparent. Others, however, are prom- 
inent. 

Because of the nature of his posi- 
tion the counselor is likely to be called 
upon often to deal with such pupils. 
As a key person on the school guid- 
ance team, he should understand his 
role in their treatment. 


In quest of this understanding a 
counselor might consult professional 
literature for pertinent information. 


Although this article is not intended 
to be an exhaustive review of such 
writing, it appears that material deal- 
ing specifically with this problem is 
somewhat scarce. In checking all is- 
sues of The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal from 1950 to 1960, I did not 
find one article that concerned itself 


An article describing the organization 
of the guidance program at the new 
West Orange Mountain High School is 
cited on page 78. Its author? Director 
William A. Rubinfeld, of course! 

Before the opening of the school Dr. 
Rubinfeld served for nine years as head 
counselor at Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

He received his Ed.D. from New York 
University, where he has also been a 
lecturer in the department of guidance 
and personnel administration. Currently 
he occupies a similar position at Seton 
Hall University. 
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directly with the role of the counselor 
in the treatment of the emotionally 
disturbed. 


Several articles on the responsibili- 
ties and duties of counselors offer 
some help. C. Gilbert Wrenn in the 
November, 1957, issue [6] reviews 
many sources of information about the 
duties of counselors. The author con- 
cludes that the school counselor must 
have a fairly high level of psycho- 
logical sophistication, with not only 
a sound knowledge of appraisal tech- 
niques and personality dynamics, but 
also with supervised experience in 
working with both individuals and 
groups. 

Tooker, in an article on ‘“Coun- 
selor Role: Counselor Training,” [5] 
lists 14 duties, one of which includes 
the function of the counselor in deal- 
ing with the emotionally disturbed. 


In the section dealing with the train- 
ing of the counselor, Tooker lists ten 
requirements. Of interest to us are 
the last two, which suggest that “the 
counselor receive sufficient training 
in the techniques of related disciplines 
to develop an appreciation of their 
potentials and limitations . . .,” and 
that he develop “specific knowledge 
concerning various types of treatment 
facilities, methods of proper referral, 
techniques for dealing with parent 
resistances to treatment, and a sense 
of obligation to work in the com- 
munity to meet the needs for such 
facilities.” 
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Claude Grant, writing in The Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Journal on the 
counselor’s role [/, 2], emphasizes the 
importance of increased training in 
the dynamics of adjustment and per- 
sonality. 


In checking all issues of The School 
Counselor 1 found two articles that 
had some connection with our discus- 
sion. “What to Do Till the Psychol- 
ogist Comes” [4] states that the re- 
sources from which the school can 
draw in attempting to understand 
problem children are extremely 
limited. The availability of such pro- 
fessional consultants has not met the 
increased demand for these services, 
now that schools are finding more 
“Delinquent Davids’ and “Slow 
Sallys” in their classrooms. 


The author recommends the follow- 
ing measures: 

1. Collection of data about family 
constellation, academic grades, attend- 
ance data, disciplinary referrals, health 
problems and anecdotal comments 
from teachers. 


2. Administering a sentence com- 
pletion test and one asking for three 
wishes. 

3. Administering a design copying 
test like the Bender Gestalt or the 
Rutgers test, which might show up 
symptoms of neurological handicaps. 

4. Having the student draw a pic- 
ture of a member of his family or of 
some other person. 


After these recommendations the 
author observes: “No school counse- 
lor need sit on his hands after calling 
for the psychologist. He can, by in- 
vesting very little time and effort, 
obtain information which will prob- 
ably surprise himself and will cer- 
tainly please the tardy psychologist 
when he finally arrives.” 

Marian Graves, the author of an- 
other article, “The Role of the School 
Social Worker and the Counselor” [3], 
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notes that in some situations the coun- 
selor may be able to work closely with 
students needing treatment, while the 
visiting teacher interprets the prob- 
lem to the home and community. 
Where counselors have more time to 
work with the case, they may use 
the social worker as a _ consultant. 
Primary responsibility for the case in 
these situations is left with the coun- 
selor. 


As I went through basic guidance 
text books, I found practically no 
mention of the proper techniques of 
making referrals or the methods of 
working with therapists or treatment 
agencies. 


Counselor's Function 


Although differences exist in the 
expected duties of the counselor, there 
is unanimity on the need for the coun- 
selor to be equipped to deal with the 
disturbed child. From the sparse in- 
formation available, however, one can 
glean several specific responsibilities 
of the counselor toward such a pupil, 
especially where the counselor is the 
most appropriately trained person in 
the school. 


A major function of a counselor 
should be to recognize the disturbed 
student. He may do this with the aid 
of the teachers or administrators. 
Teachers’ assistance might be enlisted 
through an in-service training pro- 
gram, where the chief purpose would 
be to identify and describe the char- 
acteristics of atypical cases. 


Some might object to this because 
of the dangers inherent in giving in- 
dividuals rules-of-thumb for deter- 
mining who is or isn’t disturbed. 
Where this type of program is not 
feasible, the counselor might carry on 
conferences with teachers on an indi- 
vidual basis, hoping thereby to enable 
them to secure a better picture of the 
eniotional problems of their students. 
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Conceivably the safest approach is 
to have the counselor himself deter- 
mine which students are in need of 
outside help. This can be done through 
routine contacts or through meetings 
with students referred by teachers to 
the guidance office. 

Determination of need for help can 
be aided by a perusal of the cumula- 
tive records and information supplied 
in anecdotal comments by teachers 
and administrators. 


Once the counselor believes that a 
student is in need of a diagnostic 
work-up or of therapy, he should in- 
vite the parents to school. At this 
meeting the counselor should be able 
to present the reasons for the need for 
referral and the implications of in- 
volvement in treatment. 

In this area the counselor may do 
a very important job. Ample time 
should be set aside for a detailed 
discussion of the problem, and there 
should be recognition of the lack of 
readiness of most parents to accept 
help. With few exceptions, an effort 
should be made to move slowly and 
firmly in the direction of getting help. 

Where a school system does not 
provide school social workers and 
school psychologists, these services 
take on added importance. The coun- 
selor must be ready to discuss the 
resources available, the question of 
cost, the possibility of the duration of 
treatment and the fact that there are 
no guarantees that go with treatment. 

Stress should be placed on the posi- 
tive advantages of treatment. The 
counselor should then place himself 
at the parents’ disposal when and if 
they indicate a readiness for referral. 

In making referrals the counselor 
should be aware of the various func- 
tions of all the agencies in the area, 
and also have on hand or be familiar 
with the names of several private 
practitioners whose services might be 
enlisted. 
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Preparation for Treatment 


Once agreement for referral is 
reached, the counselor should volun- 
teer his services in preparing the stu- 
dent to accept professional help. This 
is by far the most important service 
that a counselor can offer for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 


The approach used in preparing a 
student for help may play an effective 
part in making the help more fruitful. 
The counselor is in a position to 
make the role of the therapist much 
easier by securing an acceptance from 
the student and preparing him for 
what may lie ahead. 


When the idea of outside help is 
accepted, the issue of contact with 
the agency or therapist should be con- 
sidered. Most counselors are eager 
to know what is transpiring without 
getting all the intimate details. They 
are particularly desirous of knowing 
how to be of help while the student 
is in school. 


Many of us would like to hold case 
conferences involving those teachers 
who have the student in class. Ex- 
perience indicates that it is effective 
to have a professional person who is 
working with the student come into 
the school to discuss the implications 
of the treatment and the role of the 
teachers in assisting the student. 


Teachers who are brought into this 
type of case conference tend to show 
much more flexibility in working with 
these students than if they are told 
politely by the school counselor that 
professional help is being received 
and no specific information is avail- 
able. 


There are, of course, dangers in- 
herent in this approach. There may 
be a few teachers who would gossip 
about the fact that a student is under 
treatment, and some who might even 
divulge the information given to them. 
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We would assume that the prac- 
titioners or the agency personnel would 
first secure a release from the parents 
before coming into the school, and 
that the counselor would use his judg- 
ment in determining whether the ad- 
vantages of this type of conference 
might outweigh the disadvantages. 
Most teachers, when approached pro- 
fessionally with respect for their 
judgment, respond to programs that 
enlist their aid. 


Need for Direction 

Counselors, who are always harried 
and involved in many duties, with 
the usual limitation of time, would 
appreciate direction from therapists. 
Too often the counselor does not have 
enough time to think through the case, 
and fortunately most have enough 
humility to recognize the professional 
nature and abilities of therapists and 
are willing to accept their judgment. 

‘This is particularly important when 
the counselor is in a position to ma- 
nipulate schedules, to arrange for 
modification of assignments or to 
bring about other environmental 
changes within the school. It is also 
important in assisting the counselor 
to determine whether he should be 
firm and make demands upon the stu- 
dent rather than allowing the student 
to ride roughshod in the school situ- 
ation. 

If case conferences are not con- 
ducted, but contact is maintained by 
telephone, the counselor has the task 
of implementing any suggestions either 
by speaking to the teachers or by 
securing administrative permission to 
make any special arrangements that 
are suggested by the therapist. 

Here the therapist, with few ex- 
ceptions, will find willing ears and 
cooperative individuals. 

Where visiting teachers or school 
psychologists are available, the pri- 
mary duty of the counselor would be 
to help transfer disturbed pupils to 
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them. In turn the visiting teacher or 
school psychologist would either work 
with the pupils and their parents in 
the school setting or move them on 
for help through agencies or by pri- 
vate practitioners. 


Summary 


We have stressed that school coun- 
selors have many duties and limited 
time. Their work with emotionally 
disturbed children should be confined 


“to the recognition of atypical emo- 


tional problems, to contacting and 
educating parents, to preparing par- 
ents and students for referrals, to 
maintaining contact with involved pro- 
fessional persons within and without 
the school system, and to acting as 
a liaison between these professionals 
and teachers. School social workers 
and psychologists should be brought 
into the picture at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

If all the aforementioned were 
done, the counselor, with his prede- 
termined duties, would assume his 
proper role as a member of a team. 
The effective carrying out of his spe- 
cific duties might well result in more 
effective and fruitful aid for disturbed 
children and should add to the coun- 
selor’s quest for professional recogni- 
tion and status. 
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Are 
Elementary Counselors 
Doing the Job? 


By Robert N. Hart 


RE elementary counselors doing the 

things that need to be done? 

Are they performing the duties that 

teachers feel are important? What 

can they do to improve their services 
to children and to teachers? 

As elementary guidance gains mo- 
mentum, such questions as these be- 
come increasingly significant. 

Nearly everyone would agree that 
part of the elementary counselor’s 
job is to help classroom teachers. Sur- 
prisingly, however, there is little evi- 
dence that elementary teachers have 
been consulted about the services they 
believe their counselors should offer. 

In a study by L. M. Smith at Wash- 
ington University in Saint Louis, a 
group of 42 elementary teachers en- 
rolled in classes in the department of 
education were asked whether a need 
existed for specialized guidance work- 
ers in the elementary school [2]. Over 
93 per cent of the respondents felt 


Dr. Hart writes us, “Even though 
I have been in school administration 
for a number of years, my main in- 
terest lies in the field of guidance.” 

Since September, 1956, the author 
has been principal of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Elementary School in Long 
Beach, California. For two years 
prior to this he was principal-counse- 
lor of Signal Hill Elementary School. 
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that there was a need for a guidance 
worker in the elementary school and 
that one of his duties might be to hold 
conferences with parents regarding 
pupil problems. 


This minute evidence probably rep- 
resents the only place in the profes- 
sional literature where elementary 
teachers were asked what services 
their guidance counselors should offer. 


Perhaps this lack of evidence exists 
because the guidance counselorship 
is a relatively new position in the ele- 
mentary school. Few school districts 
employ such counselors as yet, but 
there is strong evidence that the posi- 
tion will become more common in 
future years. This is all the more 
reason for trying to determine what 
duties these counselors should per- 
form. 


Survey of Teachers 


In a recent doctoral study [/] class- 
room teachers in 38 school districts 
throughout the United States where 
elementary counselors were employed 
were asked to indicate the most im- 
portant duties for these counselors to 
perform. 

Their answers were interesting be- 
cause the duties they emphasized were 
sometimes not the duties that author- 
ities in the field listed as important. 
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For example, these teachers felt 
that the most important duty for the 
elementary counselor to perform was 
counseling pupils with learning, physi- 
cal, social and emotional problems. 

Another part of this same study 
asked 20 authorities in the field of 
elementary school guidance to indi- 
cate the most important duties for 
elementary counselors to perform. 
The authorities felt that interpreting 
pupil data to staff members was the 
most important duty. 

These authorities ranked holding 
conferences with parents regarding 
pupil problems as second in impor- 
tance. Counseling pupils with learn- 
ing, physical, social and emotional 
problems ranked third. 

The teachers, on the other hand, 
felt that interpreting pupil data to 
parents was the second most impor- 
tant duty that elementary counselors 
should perform. Holding conferences 
with parents regarding pupil problems 
was ranked as third in importance by 
the teachers. 


Other Duties 


On other, less important duties that 
elementary counselors perform, a 
greater disparity of opinion between 
the authorities and the classroom 
teachers was noted. For example, 
the authorities ranked conducting in- 
service training in guidance for staff 
members as seventh in importance, 
while the teachers ranked it only 
twenty-sixth. 

One conclusion that might be drawn 
from this comparison is that teachers 
felt themselves less in need of in- 
service training in guidance than the 
authorities considered them. Another 
possible conclusion is that the teach- 
ers felt the elementary counselor less 
well qualified to give this training 
than did the authorities. 

The teachers thought that one of 
the elementary counselor’s main duties 
should be to assist in the placement 
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of pupils in proper classes (or special 
classes when needed). The authori- 
ties saw this as a duty of counselors 
also, but ranked it as of only moderate 
importance. 


On the other hand, the authorities 
thought that organizing and heading 
the school guidance committee was 
an important duty of the counselor, 
while the teachers felt that this duty 
was relatively unimportant. 


Other relationships between the 
opinions of the authorities and the 
teachers on 41 duties that some ele- 
mentary counselors perform can be 
seen in Table 1 (see page 72). 

What is the conclusion to be drawn 
from these data for the practicing 
elementary counselor? If the premise 
is accepted that a large part of the 
counselor’s job should be to help the 
classroom teacher, the obvious con- 
clusion is for the counselor to ask 
the teachers in his school which duties 
he should perform to serve them best. 


The performance of those duties 
recommended by the authorities in the 
field of elementary school guidance 
is not likely to result in as much 
teacher satisfaction with the services 
of the counselor as the performance 
of the duties that the teachers them- 
selves recommend as most helpful. 


The guidance needs vary from one 
school to the next, and while the 
recommendations of authorities may 
be followed as general guides, the wise 
counselor will consult his teachers on 
the specific duties he can peform 
which will be most helpful to them. 
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Table 1 
Rankings of the Relative Importance of Selected Duties for the 


Elementary Counselor to Perform 


Authorities’ Teachers’ 


Item Rankings Rankings 

Interpreting pupil data to staff members...................ce eee ee 1 45 
Holding conferences with parents regarding any pupil problems.......... 2 3 
Counseling pupils with learning, physical, social and emotional problems. . J 1 
SRESIDTSUNG PUD CRA LO HOMO, -oc.o vc. e osisiss sickae sides sareiepes ac on 4.5 2 
Interpreting pupil data to authorized community agencies.............. 45 10.5 
Conducting in-service training in guidance for staff members............ 7 26 
Acting as guidance consultant to all staff members on pupils’ problems. . 7 9 
UIISEND COIR ACOMUOT RTOS oso ios cssckiniers hank send Dadawneecaes 7 26 
Selecting pupils who need special help (e.g., high ability pupils, those 

needing remedial work, emotionally disturbed, etc.)................. 9 6 
IDTERDT ETE HUD GNA NO MDUDUS osc 4.5 6 sess oeieie cost neeoonweeones 10.5 16.5 
Organizing and heading school guidance committee.................... 10.5 24 
Assisting in placement of pupils in proper classes (or special classes 

MINN 5 cossho'n7e tac csr ie Sater tan else Hiei Ne aiteRiaiistae Sey wriCOas 13 4.5 
Coordinating efforts of all specialists (psychologists, physicians, etc.) 

MATITICOTT A MORSE ols ooh coe ee erent ut eiie eee oats 13 8 
Interpreting school’s guidance program to the community............... 13 14.5 
Acting as liaison person between school and community agencies on 

NOTIN a crcl cs heck gta eh ASA 6/6 oe eR ani aainaeeenoe’s 15.5 it 
Planning school testing program with principal ...................... 15.5 25 
Fostering good mental hygiene among pupils and staff................. PEO 20 
Reporting to the principal annually on what has been accomplished in 

PAAR ON CI ORT 5c orn el esses. oie <6 ci ee OTTO Slek OS Fiske ds 17.5 10.5 
GatHOMNE UTOFMANON ONG DUDNS: ooo. occ ococicodiwisenereceecivewieee 19 14.5 
Orientation of pupils to be promoted to next higher segment 

Guaior high -senoolor WBN SCHOO!) ......... 05. eww cvsccesdeeseees 20.5 27 
Maintaining adequate supply of guidance literature and materials for 

POROUS pM SOMRINS: 5:56 scco.re kiu15 564 sis 6 68 oe ame CRE SSO ateaNS 20.5 23 
PAVED DOT OLONT ES ac fissecossteie Bus ies aoang iid ase OO OW OR VOSA EEN DSS 22.5 16.5 
Conducting a follow-up program to check on pupils who have used 

RATTAMNIND MOORE ID ES cts ers co aren. aight acters us Gareeioas eS 22.5 19 
Conducting group guidance sessions for pupils .....................5. 24 30.5 
Supervising clerical workers assigned to counselor’s office.............. 25.5 30.5 
Suggesting areas for curriculum improvement .....................05. 25.5 35.5 
AGMMISTETING TESTS, -MANETIONIES 016... cscs occ ce acs eacdceneees sees 27.5 125 
We MERE S NOS cess .o 0 crac cve rece canveaisnesg-&.4 os eas wo ovavere nce acecncavornerecorers 27.5 78S 
GFICNERHON: (GT HUDNS NEW 10 SCHOO! ... ..... iv dceccec cedars sccvacnne 29.5 34 
Planning future educational programs with pupils ..................... 29.5 29 
Ordering tests and other guidance materials ....................0000- 31 215 
Assisting in transferring procedures when pupils leave school........... 32 305 
Encouraging and assisting teachers to carry on classroom research....... 33 32 
Keeping adequate records on all pupils .....................0 eee eens 34 18 
Assisting in the enrollment of pupils new to school.................... 35 37 
PRIS ooo ct Oey ns eG a ie Or RE Cem etls eee nel 36 28 
Counseling staff members on personal problems which may affect 

RAS Re: OA Ean eee = en eren Rive? re 37 33 
Teaching remedial classes (reading, etc.) ............. ccc cece eee ee eeee 38.5 39 
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THE COUNSELOR GOES VISITING 


By Betty H. Freedman 


| goat cooperation is of fundamental 
importance in a successful guidance 
program. 


When contact with the school is lack- 
ing, some may assume that parental 
apathy, neglect or opposition is present. 
If we look further, however, some prac- 
tical considerations must be understood. 


Parents with pre-school children, work- 
ing mothers, non-English-speaking par- 
ents, and those living at a great distance 
from the school are as eager as others 
to support their child’s school life, yet 
at a. loss as to how to cope with their 
unavailability. 


Determined in the belief that all par- 
ents are interested in helping their chil- 
dren, | initiated a home-visiting project 
in the spring of 1960. As an initial 
activity I worked with a Spanish-speak- 
ing parent in planning a special meeting 
in the school for all Spanish-speaking 
parents of the 2.9 per cent Puerto Rican 
population, plus several other children 
of South and Central American origin. 


Only three mothers attended. 


At the suggestion of one mother a 
meeting was planned in her home. Once 
again the showing was poor. However, 
the enthusiasm of this parent for school- 
home contacts, and of her husband, who 


Visiting with Counselor Betty Freed- 
man, one would find her at work with 
the Bureau of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance of New York City as 
an clementary school counselor. 


“We are working,” reports the author, 
“on the Early Identification and Pre- 
vention Project, which is specifically con- 
cerned with identification of second-grade 
children in order to help (them) before 
their problems are deeply ingrained. 


Miss Freedman is part of a team that 
includes also a psychiatric social worker 
and a_ psychologist. 
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telephoned from his place of business 
to find out whether the meeting was a 
success, led to a proposal that was im- 
mediately implemented and has had con- 
tinuous meaning to the guidance program. 


Home Visits 


At the parent’s suggestion that Spanish 
ladies are honored to have visitors in 
their home, she, another mother, and 
the counselor set out to visit five homes. 


In each home the mother was indeed 
pleased by the visit. The counselor was 
introduced in Spanish, an explanation 
of her role in school was given, and an 
invitation was extended to each parent 
to call upon the counselor or the Spanish- 
speaking parent when the occasion wrose 
to discuss school problems or to ex- 
change information. 


Spanish maps of the city and bulletins 
for parents were presented to each 
parent. 


Not only did the helping parent sug- 
gest continuing these visits in the future, 
but she reports that she has helped new 
families with medical problems, contacts 
with agencies, and a real warmth and 
feeling of belonging is annarent when 
these people speak of the guidance 
counselor. 


People from cultures where school 
contact is minimal are learning that next 
to their children, they are important in 
a continuing educational process. 


Meetings 


Again where the concept of neighbor- 
hood schools is changing, parents living 
at considerable distance often find that 
attending parent-teacher meetings is 
impossible. 


A discussion group meeting was ar- 
ranged in the home of another mother 
living in a distant area. This mother, 
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after the initial contact with the coun- 
selor, canvassed her neighbors, whose 
children were in the school, to determine 
the interest in such a meeting, the day 
and the time most suitable to them. 


Twenty mothers were invited to her 
home. Fifteen arrived with many pre- 
school children. In the homey atmos- 
phere the children found a place to play. 
Refreshments were served, and the hos- 
pitable climate offered an opportunity 
for freer discussion than these same 
people might have had in the school. 


The topic, “How to Help Your Child 
in School,” sparked questions on every 
level from pre-school through sixth 
grade. This broad subject pertained to 
everyone who attended. 


Over cups of coffee mothers took the 
opportunity to discuss problems of trans- 
portation to newly integrated schools, 
aspirations for careers for their children, 
difficulties of choice when a child may 


attend a neighborhood schoél or one at 
a distance. 

This meeting was made more beneficial 
by the attendance of the Parent-Teacher 
Association chairman, who brought back 
to the board some of the interests and 
needs of this groun. She presented to 
the group educational materials that had 
been made available at parent meetings, 
and she discussed possible kinds of meet- 
ings and the time when meetings should 
be held for their convenience. 

The parent in the school community, 
while often unseen in school, need not 
be unheard. Looking, as we are, for 
more practical ways of including all our 
parents in the guidance program, some 
exploration in the field has shown ad- 
vantages in initiating contacts that are 
not necessarily located in the school 
building. The Y’s, public libraries, civic 
buildings, and the living rooms of the 
community offer variations and even 
stimulants in this aspect of guidance. 


FOR TEACHERS OF OCCUPATIONS 


The Academy of Teachers of Occupations is an organization that seeks to 
promote better occupational education. Anyone interested in the work of this 


group is eligible to join as an associate. 


Academy committees are studying (1) preparation and certification of teach- 
ers of occupations; (2) legislation; (3) research; (4) current practice in the 
teaching of occupations; and (5) textbooks and teaching materials. < 


Additional information is available from Richard Gruen, Department of 
Personnel Service, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 
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A Mess of ——- 


Mocs" authorities in the area of guidance 
and counseling will agree that the 
services of the guidance program should 
be made available to a// students regard- 
less of sex, race or Intelligence Quotient. 
It is time, then, that we face a situation 
that tends to nullify such a philosophy. 

The objectives of a guidance program 
are not to recruit, segregate, demean or 
otherwise place a label of superiority or 
inferiority upon any individual. 

When Russia placed the first satellite 
in orbit ffany Americans placed their 
senses in orbit with it. We heard a great 
cry to the effect that our schools were 
defective and ineffective. 

One result of this mass hysteria was 
the passage of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act of 1958. The avowed object 
of the Act, Title V, was to establish a 
testing program designed to sift out the 
lower ability group and to recruit the 
upper ten per cent for courses in science 
and mathematics. Now, if the public 
schools would agree to do this and call 
it guidance and counseling, the Federal 
Government would allocate certain sums 
of money to them. 
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guidance for all 
counselor assignment 


There is a story in the Bible of the 
young man who sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage and came to regret it 
later. Is it necessary to draw a more 
specific comparison between the existing 
NDEA Program and the story of Esau? 


The results of the emphasis written 
into Title V of the NDEA has already 
become manifest. Counselors are be- 
coming more and more involved in ad- 
ministering and evaluating achievement 
tests, aptitude tests and other tests of 
various types to the neglect of the fund- 
amental processes of a guidance pro- 
gram. Also, the end result of their labor 
is not to be used in counseling per se, 
but to be used in. expediting the selec- 
tion of the very able and culling the 
very poor academic achievers. The 
“bright” students are to be separated 
from the “dull” students, and the latter 
group is almost completely ignored in 
the rush to “counsel” the upper group 
into the fields of science and mathematics. 

Judicious use of test results by the 
school counselor can be of great value 
in assisting the individual to appraise 
his own aptitudes, limitations and _ in- 
terests. Can the school counselor do the 
work of the counselor and at the same 
time neatly catalogue students into 
groups — those condemned to mediocrity 
and those granted passage into the land 
of the select? 

As a counselor must he not make 
available his services to all students and 
not in any manner contribute to any 
program of nonelective selection? 

Unless resistance to the basic philoso- 
phy underlying the NDEA Program is 
shown by counselors, the profession will 
degenerate into a testing and selection 
service that is entirely foreign to the 
purposes of a guidance program. Such 
a procedure will tend to deny the indi- 
vidual full opportunity to attempt that 
in which he has an interest and possibly 
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an aptitude. The individual must be pro- 
tected in his freedom to choose and to 
fail or succeed as the case may be. 


Will counselors submit and jettison 
the principles of the individuality of the 
individual and thereby reap rich finan- 
cial rewards, or starve a little and main- 
tain a sense of dignity in the profession 
of counseling? May counselors soon 
begin to trace the road back to effective 
counseling procedures. 

GeorGE W. HARROD 
Director, Counseling Center 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


Counselor Assignment 


7 controversy still rages as to 
whether a counselor should move 
along with the same group throughout 
their high-school career or remain at 
one grade level and become an “expert” 
at that grade level. 


The idea that one should become an 
expert at a particular grade level and 
remain there is based on specious rea- 
soning. The concept that one who be- 
comes familiar with a particular age 
group can become an exvert with them 
sounds good unless one stops to realize 
that there is more homogeneity between 
different classes than there is within a 
particular class. This applies to IQ, aca- 
demic achievement, reading ability, so- 
cial maturity, physical development or 
any other trait one considers important 
in understanding students. 

The argument that one rerson should 
remain as senior class counselor so that 
he may become thoroughly familiar with 
colleges and scholarships is superficial. 
If we followed this line of reasoning we 
would have to admit that we don’t ex- 
pect or even encourage a student to 
think of scholarships or colleges until he 
is a senior and has an “expert” to guide 
him. Hardly anv would agree that this 
is desirable. 


Furthermore, according to this rea- 
soning we would be forced either to 
agree that it is easier to get acquainted 
with an entire class of students that it is 
to learn about colleges and scholarships, 
or to believe that it is more important to 
know colleges than to know students. 


Admittedly, a stationary senior class 
counselor would have more opportunity 
to visit colleges, but again what is the 
value of knowing about institutions of 
higher learning if we don’t know the 
students whom we are referring? 
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In listening to “grade-level expert’ ad- 
vocates talk, it would be easy to get the 
idea that they are concerned only with 
what constitutes a minority segment in 
most high-school populations, the col- 
lege-bound student. None would deny 
that this is an extremely important mi- 
nority group, but few counselors, I hope, 
consider a college-bound student more 
worthy of consideration that the a 
who hopes to enter a trade school, 
apprentice program, or to go dewty 
into the labor force upon graduation 
from high school. 


Another argument for having grade- 
level counselors is the increased possi- 
bility that students will come under the 
influence of both sexes or that one stu- 
dent may be able to talk to a woman 
more easily than a man, or vice versa. 
This is a “head in the sand” approach 
because in essence we’re saying that if a 
child has a problem he should be shield- 
ed from it. What other professional 
group advocates that their clients alter- 
nate sexes each year? 


Last but not least to be considered are 
the parents of our students. Since there 
are almost twice as many parents as 
students and the opportunities for get- 
ting acquainted with parents are much 
less, our job is tremendous in this area. 


Since paranetal influence on children 
is infinitely greater than the influence of 
any counselor, the failure to include 
parental asvirations and hopes in plan- 
ning and counseling with students mark- 
edly reduces the effectiveness of any 
guidance program. 


Parents will make a more serious ef- 
fort to get to know their child’s coun- 
selor if they know that he will have the 
same counselor for three or four years. 
The same reason will motivate the coun- 
selor to become better acquainted with 
more parents. 


For the reasons given above it is im- 
perative that much forethought be given 
to the assignment of counselors. The 
basic element in deciding this issue 
should be the same one that prompted 
the guidance movement, the concern and 
welfare of the individual student. If this 
causes anxiety amone some counselors 
who have built up their own little do- 
main, we need to ask ourselves, “Is 
counseling for the benefit of the coun- 
selor or that of the student?” 


HaROLD A. MOSEs ‘ 


Counselor, Hazelwood High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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ABC's for a Beginning Counselor 


Administer and interpret tests. 

Be able to accept criticism gracefully. 

Counsel the whole child. 

Define guidance goals. 

Encourage gifted students. 

Follow-up conferences with students, teachers and parents. 

Gather and compute statistical data. 

Help adolescents understand what others expect of them. 

Identify potential drop-outs. 

Judge not — but accept individuals as they are. 

Keep in contact with placement offices and community agencies. 

Love ’em all (you never can tell who may be most encouraged by that smile). 
Manifest patience with those misunderstanding guidance services. 
Notify teachers promptly of referral recommendations. 

Observe confidences placed in your trust. 

Provide scholarship for worthy students. 

Quote authorities prudently. 

Recognize and refer problem cases for further assistance. 

Serve on faculty committees dealing with different phases of curriculum. 
Talk less during interviews. 

Use student leaders for help with orientation of new and transfer students. 
Vitalize displays through colorful bulletin boards. 

Work closely with the administration and non-certified staff members. 
X-ray yourself periodically as to attitudes, effectiveness and values. 
Yield to the fact that you cannot reach all of them. 

Zealously participate in professional activities and organizations. 


CAROLYN CASPERSON 
Counselor, Sunny Hills High School 
Fullerton, California 


About the October Issue 


After a very careful sample of the In relation to The School Counselor 
new format and editorial style, I have publication for this new school term, 
been looking for some sort of superla- I submit the following: 
tive, but none seems to be quite appro- Speaking pieces is hard and tough 
priate for the praise you and the staff The following line should say enough: 
deserve. So, in terms of guidance jar- “HOORAY FOR THE NEW LOOK.” 
gon, let’s just say it’s “plus three sigma.” 

FREDERICK J. GIBSON 
FRANK G. DICKEY Counselor, Parlin Junior High 
517 South 6th Street School 
Columbia, Missouri Everett, Massachusetts 


(Editor’s note: Thanks!) 
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HE organization of the new guid- 
T ance program at West Orange 
Mountain High School, West Orange, 
New Jersey, is outlined in an article 
by Dr. William Rubinfeld in the May, 
1961, issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Dr. Rubinfeld is 
the author of the article on dealing 
with the emotionally disturbed in our 
issue. 


With the cooperation of the school 
librarian the counselors used a form 
letter to order duplicate sets of school 
catalogues. The librarian also helped 
to order occupational literature that 
was later filed in the school library. 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
numbers were placed on the headings 
of each file as well as on each piece 
of literature. 

A testing plan was organized to 
include the National Educational De- 
velopment Test for all sophomores, 
the National Merit Qualifying Test 
and a scholastic aptitude test with 
verbal and non-verbal factors for all 
juniors. The Preliminary Scholastic 
Aptitude Test was prescribed for 
college-bound juniors, and individual 
reading tests were scheduled to sup- 
plement those given in the lower 
grades. 


Throughout the year college and 
career conferences were slated. Stu- 
dents were informed of the college 
conferences by means of a bulletin 
sent to each homeroom, containing 
information about the particular col- 
lege. Career conferences were con- 
ducted on an informal basis with the 
expressed interests of the students 
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Beyond Our Covers 
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determining the occupational areas to 
be covered. 

An attempt was made to involve 
parents in the guidance program 
through meetings and by means of a 
newsletter. 

Each individual student was given 
two separate conferences in the course 
of the year. 


What about Homerooms ? 


The September, 1961, edition of 
Clearing House contains two articles 
that debate the value of the homeroom 
period. The counselor who is inter- 
ested in using the homeroom period 
for guidance purposes might consider 
the arguments expressed in these two 
articles. 

Attacking the homeroom is Clem- 
mont E. Vontress, director of guid- 
ance at Crispus Attucks High School, 
Indianapolis. “Time is money,” Mr. 
Vontress feels, and “schools are wast- 
ing too much of it dabbling through 
routines in homerooms.” 

His feeling that guidance in home- 
rooms is not effective is further sup- 
ported in his article “Homeroom 
Guidance: Perennial Patchwork” in 
the Summer, 1960, Vocational Guid- 
ance Quarterly. 

The basis for Mr. Vontress’ feeling 
is that teachers are assigned to home- 
rooms with no consideration as to 
whether they have any training or 
ability in guidance procedures. 

As for administrative procedures, 
Mr. Vontress feels that they could 
be handled more simply outside the 
homeroom period. For announce- 
ments a public address system is ideal, 
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or an extended class period at some 
time of the day could be used both 
to convey information and to check 
attendance. Report cards might be 
prepared by the office staff and dis- 
tributed by teachers of first-period 
classes. All other personnel records 
should be kept by the counselor. 
Group guidance could best be done 
in meetings with a trained counselor. 
In defense of the homeroom J. Pope 
Dyer, head of the social science de- 
partment, Central High School, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, speaks out in 
“The Vitality of the Homeroom.” 
In defending the homeroom Mr. 
Dyer does not deal much with the 
guidance function. He does point out 
that the homeroom teacher can con- 
tribute considerably to reducing ab- 
sences, to retaining potential dropouts 
in school and to general motivation. 
His basic defense, though, is based 
upon administrative expedience. In 
this respect he regards the homeroom 
2s a very important part of the school 
day. 


Write Plainly, Please 

With interest we noted in the Sep- 
tember, 1961, issue of The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal a plea from 
Counselor Leon L. Lerner of Balti- 
more, Maryland, for plain writing. 
In the “Letters and Comment” depart- 
ment Mr. Lerner stresses that writings 
in the behavioral sciences tend to use 
language that is too complex for 
general understanding. 

He seeks the cause of this tendency 
in writers’ imitation of literature in 
the physical sciences and in the atti- 
tude, training and habits of the be- 
havioral scientist. 

Simplification of 
Lerner contends, “does not mean 
cheapening the scholarly approach 
nor lessening significant contributions 
in the field.” 

That we concur wholeheartedly 
with Mr. Lerner is, we hope. evi- 


language, Mr. 
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denced in our attempt to rely on the 
principles of journalistic writing in 
the material presented in The School 
Counselor. We feel that the signifi- 
cant message of an article such as 
“Let’s Evaluate Our Guidance Pro- 
grams” in this issue is made more 
forceful by avoiding intricate expres- 


sion. 
A New Textbook 


In connection with the evaluation 
of programs of guidance and counse- 
lor training, we call attention to a 
new text Problems in Vocational 
Counseling by Lloyd H. Lofquist and 
George W. England (Dubuque: 
Brown, 1961). 

This text for counselor training fea- 
tures 46 problems, each of which pro- 
ceeds through an introductory state- 
ment, questions and discussion. Sources 
and additional references are given 
to aid the student in analyzing the 
problem. 

The problems are divided into seven 
sections of the book: The Nature of 
Vocational Counseling, Meeting In- 
dividual Needs in Counseling, The 
Use of Tests in Counseling, The 
Counseling Interview, Work History 
Data in Counseling, Occupational In- 
formation in Counseling and Facili- 
tating the Counseling Plan. 

The authors’ stated purpose is to 
encourage the use of research find- 
ings in the training of future coun- 
selors. 

They suggest that the book may be 
used in supplementing basic text as- 
signments in a counseling course, in 
structuring the course around prob- 
lems and using supplementary as- 
signed readings, as a supplemental 
source of assignments and discussion 
in a practicum, or in planning a series 
of in-service training meetings. 

A handy text-reference chart to 
facilitate the use of the book is pro- 
vided on the final pages. References 
are given here to 30 commonly used 
textbooks in the counseling area. 
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READER APPRAISAL REQUESTED 


Beginning with volume nine (October, 1961) major changes have been made 
in the following four aspects of our journal. Compare the past two issues with 


those that preceded. 
Improved Equal Less Good 








Appearance of cover 
Interior appearance 
Style: of writing ................- 
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Designate whether you feel that the following departments should be retained 
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Check only those articles that you feel had outstanding merit or were 
unworthy of publication. 
Outstanding Unworthy 
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Let's Evaluate Our Guidance Programs....................--.- : 
Getting Guidance Information into the Hands of 
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The School Counselor and the Emotionally Disturbed... 
Are Elementary Counselors Doing the Job?.................... 
The Counselor Goes ‘Visiting, «......6..2260-06..5.500.00004...5205. 
An Exciting Follow-up Study .........-.....2.-.--..2.-s- 0. 
College Students Return to Tell Their Story. heenen 
The Counselor's Daily Log ...............-..- POSER NOT oe 
Acquainting Teachers with Community Resources........ 
How to Manage the Homeroom in One Easy Lesson..... 
Helping Students Understand the Kuder........................ 
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Express any further sentiments or suggestions you have about the quality of 
our journal. 














Detach and mail to: Editor, The School Counselor, 3014 Costello Avenue, 
Cincinnati 11, Ohio. Thank you. 
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